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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the financial condition of men 
when they are released from state prisons. To what extent are they 
any better off than when they went in? With few exceptions, the 
author finds very little difference: they leave prison as they 
entered, still poor, with few employable skills and little work 
experience. The little money men do have when they leave comes in the 
form of a gratuity from the state — "gate money,** as it is commonly 
known. This report describes practices of the various states 
concerning "gate money," prisoners earnings, savings, work release, 
and other factors which determine a prisoner's financial condition at 
the time of release. The information was obtained through a survey 
conducted during the summer of 1971 among the correction departments 
of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. (Author/PC) 
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Introduction 

Every year over 80,000 men are released from state prisons (n 
the United States.' All these men, according to the courts, are serious 
offenders; they have been convicted of a felony and usually have received 
a sentence of a year or more. Many of them, despite the harshness and 
deprivation of prison life, will return to prison within a few years 
after their release, it has been estimated that 40 to 60 per cent of 
those released from a state prison will eventually return, and most who 
do will return within the first two years after release.^ 

According to Glaser, "... a large proportion [of released 
prisoners] revert to crime when unemployed or financially distressed."^ 
Other observers have also noted the economic causes of crime: Skinner, 
for example, states, "A person is more likely to steal if he has little 
or nothing of his own, if his education has not prepared him to get and 
hold a job so that he may buy what he needs, if no jobs are available, 
if he has not been taught to obey the law with impunity."^ The emphasis 
on the economic circumstances of offenders, as an explanation of crime. 



^ Prisoners in State and Federal Institutions for Adult Felons . 
1967 . Bureau of Prisons, National Prisoner Statistics Bulletin, No. 44, 
p. 12. 

2 

Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole Systern 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merr i 1 1 Company, Inc., I9S4), pp. 13-35. 

^Daniel Glaser, Eugene S. Zemans, and Charles W. Dean, Money 
Against Crime: A Survey of Econonic Assistance to Released Prisoners 
(Chicago: John Howard Association, 1961), p. I. 

'^B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1971), p. 74. 
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seems justified when one conside'S thoir background. Most prisoners have 
grown up in poverty, and at the time of their arrest they are still poor. 
Furthermore, the majority of those in state prisons were convicted of 
stealing or attempting to steal cinother ran's property. Although their 
actions may have beer, illegal, at least they appear rational, given their 
economic circumstances. 

In this report we shall examine the financial condition of men 
when they are released from the state prisons. To what extent are they 
any better off than when they went in? With the exception of very few, 
the difference is very little: they leave prison as they entered, they 
are still poor, with few employable skills and little work experience. 

There are, of course, some exceptions. Some men do receive job 
training and others take educational courses, but these opportunities 
exist for very few. And a few others do accw-mulate savings in prison — 
mainly those who go on work release or who have served long sentences 
and saved some earnings. The majority of men, however, leave prison with 
very little money. What they do have comes in the form of o gratuity 
from the state, "gate money," as it is commonly known. It is a small 
amount, usually enough for bus fare, some articles of clothing, a few 
meals, and a room for the night. 

This report will describe the various states' practices concerning 
gate money, prisoners' earnings, savings, work release, and other factors 
which determine a prisoner's financial condition at the tine of release.' 
(These data apply only to male prisoners — not fe'^alo prisoners.) The 
information was obtained through a survey, conducted during the -iunmer 

'a similar report, concerning some of the sane topics, was pro- 
duced by the John Howard Association in I96I. See footnote 3, page I. 
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of 197) > among the correction departments in the fifty states and the 
District of Columbia. The survey was carried out by telephone and later 
verified by mail. All fift/-one jurisdictions cooperated.' 

■ 

Gate Honey 

« 

There are two popular methods by which the states provide pris- 
oners with money at the time of their release. The most common practice 
is simply to give a nan ^ :.mall amount— ten^ twenty, or fifty dollars-*- 
regardless of whether or not he has any savings. The other alternative 
is to supplement a prisoner's savings up to a fixed amount. In Oklahoma, 
for example, a prisoner is guaranteed $25 at the time of release; if he 
has $15 in savings, the state provides a supplement of $10 so that he 
leaves with $23 • If he has $25 or more in savings, he receives nothing 
from the state. 

Table I shows the practices in each of the states, according to 
whether they provide gate money outright, regardless of savings, or simply 
as a supplement to a man^s savings. The table also notes which states 
vary their amounts depending on the length of sentence or type of dis- 
charge. Alabama, for example, does not have a fixed amount; rather, it 
provides $2.00 for each year served, up to a maximum of $100. In some 
states other qualifications are made, such as no gate money for parolees 
or men on work release. 

Only two states, Delaware and South Carolina, provide neither gate 
money nor a supplement. The others, as the table indicates, provide only 

'Hereafter we s lal I refer to these jurisdictions as states although, 
it should be renembcred, the District of Columbia is included. 
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State 


Gate Money 


Quallflcetton 


Alabama 


9 2 per year ivrwu 


$ 1 4 minimum 


Alaska 


up to 9 


As a supplement to savings 


Arizona 


S^O 


• 


Arkansas 


$2S 




California 


$68 


Unless sevlngs are over $200 


Colorado 


$2S 


• 


Connecticut 


$20 


• 




* 


• 


District of ColuinbSa 


$so 


To dischergees only. Gretulty mey be authorlied 

\0 • psroiw 1 < nvs no jod* 


Florida 






Georgia 


$25 




Haviali 


Up to $IS 


As a supplement to savings 


Idaho 


$IS 


• 


Illinois 


$so 


except those on ««ork releese 


Indiana 






iOM* 


Up to $100 


Stete matrhes savings up to $100. 


Kansas 


$3S - reformatory 


If served less than 20 days» gets $5. 


$>U pen 1 tent lery 




Kentucky 


e in tt% BArol etel 

$2S to dischargees 


Depending on need, released men may receive $50 
to seerch for employment 


Louisiana 


$10 to $20 


$10 If served less than 2 years; $20 If served 
2 yeers or more 


Maine 


$so 


Only If Inmate has less then $100 In sevlngs 


Maryland 


Up to $20 


As a supplement to sevlngs 


Hassachusetts 


up to >A7 


Only If savings end gate money do not exceed $50 


Hlchlgan 


$10 to $2S 


Only for dischergees at the discretion of the 
we r den 


Minnesota 


up to $100 


As e supplement to savings 


Mississippi 


$IS to $100 


$15 If less than \ year; $25 If 1 to 10 veara; $75 


If 10 to 20 years; $100 If over 20 year* 


Missouri 


$2S 




Montana 


$25 


• 


Nebraska 


$30 


• 


Nevada 


$25 


• 


New Hampshire 


$30 


- 


New Jersey 


Up to $150 


As a supplement to savings at discretion of parole 


New Mexico 


Up to SlOO 


As a supplement to savings at discretion of warden 


New York 


$<»0 


• 


North Carol Ina 


$15 to $25 


$15 for 2 to 15 years, $25 for more than 15 years 


North Dakota 


$18.80 


- 


Ohio 


$25 


- 


Ok 1 ahoma 


Up to $25 


As a supplement to savings 


Oregon 


Up to $100 


As a supplement to savings 


Pe'^nsy 1 vania 


Uo to SSO 


As a supplement to savings 


Rhode Island 


Up to $20 


A * A A 11 MM 1 AIIIAft ^ ^ A A 1 M 

MS ■ lupp iV'^n^ %w lavings 


Souch Carol Ina 






South Dakota 


$20 


Except for ex-rele.isees 


Tennessee 


$10 for parolees 

ror Qi^cno r^cv> 




Texas 


$25 to $100 


$2S 'or 1 day to 1 year, $S0 for 1 year • 1 day to 


10 years; $7S for lu years ^ 1 day to 20 years; 
$100 for over 20 years 


Utah 


Up to S25 


As e supplement to savings 


Vermont 


$5 to $200 


$5 per month sert^eU, mdxlmtfn $200 


Virginia 


Up to $20 > 

\> 


As a supplement to savings If served 8 months 
or more 


WdsH inqton 


$40 


• 


West VI rglnid 


$10 
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a small amount, usually between $10 and $50--enough for a few days' 
expenses at most. 

The differing amounts provided by the states have been summarized 
into categories in Table 2. States providing a range rather than a 
fixed amount have been classified according to the amount they pay most 
frequently. As Table 2 shows, the modal category paid to the men, either 
as gate money outright or as a supplement, is $20 to $29. 

In the course of our survey, many correction officials complained 
about the pitifully small amounts the men receive, adding that such 
decisions are made by the state legislatures. In thirty-six states the 
amount of money is determined by statute'; elsewhere, the correction 

» 

departments have jurisdiction. While some statutes have been changed 

in the past five years or so, increases in gate money have been relatively 

small. Some states have not changed the amount since the 1950 's. 

In the summer of 1971» the State of Washington made a significant 
change by passing legislation that would provide released prisoners with 
$55 a week for six weeks. ^ The law also permits the probation or parole 
officer, at his discretion, to continue these payments up to twenty 
additional weeks. Unfortunately, the funds necessary to implement this 
new law were not appropriated at the same time, so the consequences of 
such a program are not known. 

C lothing and Transportation 

Besides gate money, many states provide clotlnng and transpor- 
tation. If a state does not supply either, the released prisoner must pay 

'See Appendix A for a brief description of the statutes by state. 
^Chapter I7I, Washington Laws, 1st Ex. Sess., 770. 




TABLE r 

SUMMARY OF GATE MONEY AMOUNTS— 1971 



Gate Money Gate Money as 
Amount Regardless of a Supplement Neither 

Savings to Savings 



Less than $20 9 1 

$20 to $29 13 6 

$30 to $39 2 

$40 to $49 3 . 

$50 to $59 6 2 

$60 or more 3 4 

Provides neither gate money 

nor a supplement • 

Total 36 13 



for these necessities out of his gate money or savings. Table 3 shows 
each state's policy on clothing and transportation. In all, thirty-six 
states provide both; nine provide only clothing; three provide only 
transportation; and three states provide neither clothing nor transpor- 
tation. 

Most states providing transportation usually buy a bus ticket for 
the ex-offender to the locality where he intends to live or in which he 
was arrested. I f he is from out-of-state, he is usually given a bus 
ticket to the state line. Some states, if they do not purchase bus 
tickets, use official vehicles of various state agencies. In Connecticut, 
parolees are picked up by their parole officers and driven home. 
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TABLE 3 

STATES WHICH PROVIDE TRANSPORTATION AND CLOTHING— I97I 



Numbe r 



States 



Provide both transpor- 
tation and clothing 



Provide clothing only 



Provide transportation 
only 

Provide neither transpor- 
tation nor clothing 



Total 



36 



Alabama^ Arizona^ Alaska^ Colorado^ 
Connecticut^ District of Columbia^ 
Florida^ Georgia^ Illinois^ Indiana^ 
lowat Kansas^ Kentucky^ Louis iana^ 
Maine» Mississippi » Nebraska^ New 
Hampshire 9 New Mexico^ Michigan^ New 
Yorkt North Carol ina» North Dakota^ 
OhiOy Oklahomat Pennsyl van ia^ South 
Carol inat South Dakota^ Tennessee^ 
TexaSy Vennont» Virginia^ Washington^ 
W i scons in» Wyoming^ Missouri 

Hawaii » ldaho» Massachusetts » 
Minnesota^ Montana » New Jersey » 
Nevada^ Rhode I stands Utah 

California^ Delaware^ West Virginia 



Arkansas^ Mary 1 and » Oregon 



51 



Note: If the inmates pay for either transportation or clothing out of 
their own money (either ate money or other resources), the 
state is classified as ''not providing such" even though the 
money is intended to cover the costs of transportation or clothing. 



The importance of transportat ion» of course^ varies considerably 
depending on the size of the state. In Texas^ for example^ free trans- 
portation is of considerable value (only parolees receive it)» whereas 
in New Jersey it is of less importance. Furthermore^ in considering 
transportation it should be remembered that most prisons are located 
in remote rural areas» while most state prisoners come from urban areas. 
In New York, for example^ the Attica Penitentiary is located in the 
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western portion of the state, some ^00 Tiiles away from New York City 
which is where most of the inmates come from. 

The importance of clothing varies according to the climate and 
season of the year. In some Southern states, or in some Northern states 
In the summer, a suit of clothes may be sufficient to start with, but 
In Minnesota in the winter it would hardly be adequate. In any case, 
where states provide clothing, it is only a minimal amount—usua 1 ly a 
work shirt and trousers. Other clothing--underwear, socks, shoes—must 
be purchased out of gate money or savings. 

Most ex-prisoners, of course, prefer their own clothing to what- 
ever the state may issue. Frequently, they will have their own clothing 
stored while imprisoned, only to find when released that styles have 
changed or, as is so often the case with young prisoners who have served 
more than a year, that their c'othes no longer fit. Thus, prisoners 
usually face considerable clothing expense at the time of release. 

Earn inqs 

Since the gate money provided by the states is usually so little, 
the financial condition of released prisoners depends more on their earn- 
ings in prison than on any gratuity they may receive. These earnings 
are derived chiefly from jobs connected with prison maintenance or 
service, or from work in prison industries (which usually pay more than 
institutional work). In prison industries, inmates help to manufacture 
such items as license plates, blankets, shoes, furn i ture--gene ra lly products 
that can be used by state agencies. 

Other sources of Income for inmates are blood donations, medical 
experiments, and craft work. Blood donations usually pay $5.00 a pint; 



in Arkansas donors receive $10 a pint, half of which the prisoner keeps, 
the other half going to the Inmate Welfare Fund. Payments for medical 
experiments are higher and vary considerably according to the risk 
involved. In Texas, inmates receive $5.00 a day for medical research; 
in Illinois, inmates who volunteer as research subjects in a malaria 
hospital are paid $50 a month. In Maine, inmates do not get paid for 
institutional work; instead, they are taught (or practice) a craft and 
sell whatever they make— their only source of income. 

The wages paid for institutional work or prison industries in 
each of the states are shown in Table k. This table also shows the 
proportion of inmates who do earn money, as estimated by the respondent 
in each correction department. Six states (Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, 
New York, South Carolina, and Wyoming) pay the minimum prison wage 
regardless of whether the inr.^ate is able to work. Finally, the table 
notes whether other opportunities exist for earning money such as blood 
donations, medical experiments, and crafts. (This information on other 
sources may not be complete since it was volunteered by the respondent.) 

A summary of the wage rates is shown in Table 5. The most 
frequent wage, with 21 states reporting. Is between 50< and $1.00 a day; 
the second most frequent category, with 17 states reporting, is less 
than 50c a day. Only eight states reported they pay $1.00 or more a day. 
Given these extremely low wages, It is surprising that Inmates are able 
to save any money, particularly considering the price of cigarettes, 
candy, toiletries, ard other items which they may be permitted to buy. 

When the issue of low wages is raised with corrections depart- 
ments, a frequent remark is that inmate labor is not worth much more, 
which in soma Instances is probably true. However, it appears to be a 



TAi A k 

\hnAJt WAGE RATiS ACCORDING TO STATE-- 1971 



State 



Oally W«9t 



Ctt'nattd 
Nrctntagt of 
Inmates Who 
Cern Wages 



Qualifications and Other 
Sources of Income 
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A I abama 
Alaska 
Ar I 2ona 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Del awe re 

District of Columbia 



Florida 
Georgia 
HaMall 
Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Ok I ahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
$outh Carol Ina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisonsin 

Wyoming 



None 

$1 to $I.7S 
$1.50 
75c to %k 

I5( to $1.20 

I5< to 75< 

38< to 7*^ 

23( to $l.l<* 

I6( to 66< for Institu* 
tlonal work; $3, 18 to 
$3.63 for work In 
prison Industries 

None 

None 

^Sc to $1.75 
80c to $2 

32c to 55c 

2Dc 

50c to $1 
lOc to 20c 
I5c to $1.20 
I5c to 38c 
None 

50c minimum 
25c to 50c 
20c to $2 
50c to $1 
None 
7C to $1 
lOc to 50c 
35c to 80c 
27c to 68c 
75c 

35c to 50c 
$1.89 
25c to $1 
I8c to $1 
50c 

^Oc (single men) 
76c (married men) 

9c to 68c 

25c to $3 

25c to $1.25 

50c to $1 

lOc to $1 

60c to S I 
23c to 90c 
None 

'♦Oc to $1 
75c 

M)C to <45c 
75c to $1.86 
27c to 68c 
50c 

25c 



None 

95% 
10% 
10/, 

U5% 

9S% 
95% 

6S% 



9S% 
None 
Nona 

9S% 
30% 

33% 

9S% 
95% 
70% 
95% 
95% 
None 

100% 
90% 
95% 



95% 
90% 
90% 
7SX 
95% 
95% 
30% 
9SX 
» 
9SX 

7SX 
9S% 
SMI 
9SX 
9SX 
95% 

95% 
75% 
None 

75% 
33Z 
95% 

10% 

95!t 
95* 
95/ 



Crafts and blood donations 

Blood donation $10: Inmate 
keep! $S and $S to Inmate 
fund 

80e (*30e overtime) for 
f Iref Ightlng 

Craft! 



Crafts only 
Crafti only 
Crafts 

Others get luinp sum awards 
of $2.50 to $S 

$50 a month as research sub« 
Jact In malaria hospital 



Binod donation $S 
Crafts only 



Blood donation 



$2 for double shift 

For a few highly skilled men, 
$2/day 



Crafti; blood donation $5; 
research, $5/day 



Inmate Instructors $ I/day 
Crafts 
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TABLE S 

INMATE WAGES FROM INSTITUTIONAL EARNINGS^— 19*' 1 
Number States 



No institutional 
earnings 

Less than 50c a day 



50< to $1.00 



$1 .00 or more a day 



6 

17 



21 



Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Miss issippi , Texas 

Colorado, D. C. (institutional work), 
Illinois, Indiatia, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Virginia, 
West Virninia, Wyoming 

California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland (50c 
daily minimum), Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont 

Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, D. C. 
(prison industries), Hawaii, Illinois, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, with 
$2.27 per day average for medical 
research work 



Total 



53' 



^Institutional earnings are defined as jobs within or connected 
with prison maintenance or prison industries. Crafts and hobby items, 
sold at a piece rate, or blood donations are not included* 

'^Two states (Illinois and D. C.) are included in two categories 
since they have two distinct wage ranges. 
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vicious circle: inmates are paid very little because they produce very 
little, and they produce very little because they are paid so little and 
no one takes the initiative to break the cycle. In any case, the conse- 
quence is that correction departments are able to have their prisons kept 
clean, food cooked and served, laundry done, and products manufactured 
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in prison industr ies--al 1 at very low cost. This fact should be kept 
in mind when costs of incarceration are considered: the average cost 
(nationally) to hold a nan in a state prison each day Is S9.99,' which 
would be considerably higher if inmates were paid a reasonable wage. 

Savings 

Since the states pay so little in wages, it is not surprising 
that most inmates have little or no savings when they are released from 
prison. Some inmates, of course, are able to save money in prison, but 
it is usually the few men who go on work release or long termers who 
have had a relatively good job in prison over a long period of time. 

Although we do not have savings information nationally, we do 
have data from one state--an Eastern state which pays inmates fifty 
cents to one dollar daily, depending on the work they do. Table 6 
shows the savings of all men released from this state's prisons for 
the 12-month period from March 1972 to February 1973. 

As Table 6 shows, a large major i ty— almost three-quarters of 
the men--have $100 or less. These are the amounts, then, with which 
most men must begin their life anew. 

Work Releas e 

Most men who have savings usually have accumulated their money 
from jobs on work release, not from institutional earnings or prison 
earnings. In fact, the wages paid for institutional work or prison 
industries are so low, friends and relotives will often supplement his 

'This is the average of all states averages. See Table 8, page 





TABLE 6 




SAVINGS OF 


ALL INMATES RELEASED, FROM MARCH 1, 
TO FEBRUARY 28, 1973 
(In One Eastern State) 


1972 


Savings 


Percentage 


(N) 


$20 or less 


17 


(479) 


$2) - $50 


39 


(MI5) 


$51 - $100 


18 


(523) 


auotota 1 


7** 


(2,117) 


9 lU 1 - 9 IpQ 


A 


(212) 


$151 - $200 


3 


(97) 


$201 - $300 


4 


(126) 


$301 - $400 


3 


(77) 


Over $400 


8 


(221) 


Total 


100% 


(2.850) 



earnings to pay for cigarettes^ candy» toiletries^ stationery^ postage 
and other items. 

Men on work release, however, do better. They are paid the 
prevailing wage on the particular job they hold, in turn, however, most 
states require that an inmate pay for his room and board, clothing, and 
transportation to the job. And, if his wife or other dependents are on 
public assistance, he must reimburse the welfare department a specified 
amount, depending on his earnings. 

One of the aims of work release is to help the inmate make the 
transition back to society--by getting back to a regular routine and 

ERLC 
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possibly saving money. Work release programs are also intended to pro- 
vide employment continuity, from prison to release. Unfortunately, 
this goal is often defeated because, as mentioned earlier, most prisons 
are located in remote rural areas and an inmate from an urban area is 
not apt to move to the country to maintain his work release Job. The 
current trend toward more community correctional facilities, located in 
areas to which the inmates will return^ will help to overcome this draw- 
back. 

Work release started in Wisconsin in 1913 with the enactment of 
the Huber Law, but it wasn't until after World War II that other states 
followed suit. Now work release is popular with kO states reporting 
such programs. Still, whatever the benefits of work release may be, 
the programs are available to only a small proportion of the men« Roughly 
one per cent or two per cent of the inmates are ever on work release and 
they are available for only a short time: usually from 90 to 180 days 
before release. Table 7 shows the number of men on work release at the 
time this survey was conducted. It also shows the total inmate population 
and the percentage on work release. 

State Welfare Assistance for Released Prisoners 

There are no specific assistance programs in existence in any 
of the fifty states or the District of Columbia that deal exclusively 
with released prisoners.' The major focus of welfare programs is the 
state's general citizenry. Therefore, the ex-prisoner is classified 

'see Characteristics of General Assistance in the United States . 
Public Assistance Report No. 39, U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (Washington, 0. C: Government Printing Office, 1970). 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Assistance Payments Administration. 



TABLE 7 

INHATES ON WOftK RELEASE ACCORDING TO STATES— 1971 



State 


Nucnber of Men on 
Work Release 


Total Adult Male 
Popu let Ion 


Percent of Men on 
work Release 


Alabama 


None 


i* AIM 








uoo 


11.8 


Arl 2ona 


12 


1 .3S0 


0.9 




None 


1 ,32U 


• 


Cal IfornI a 


300 


17.900 


1.7 


Colorado 

• w • www 


36 


1 .9'«3 


1.9 




III 


1 pSOO 


0.9 




120 


600 


20.0 


QlS^rlCC OT bOIUIwia 




1 700 

• p f WW 


19 2 


r lof Ida 




Jf pWWW 


7 9 


Gaorgia 


Ac 


0»«'5 




HmI I 


25 






Idaho 


12 


391 


3. 1 


Illinois 


100 


7p086 


I.H 


Indiana 


150 


H.SOO 




Iowa 


1 IC 
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among the general welfare group without regard to unique or extraordinary 
p rob 1 ems • 

In genera), the viable state programs offer temporary assistance 

and meet the minimal requirements of Federal-State assistance standards. 

Twenty-seven states grant temporary aid without regard to employabi I i ty . ' 

Sixteen states require total unemployabi 1 i ty before granting minimal 
2 

assistance. Of the remaining eight states, four have purely discretionary 

^ k 
standards, and four grant temporary assistance to employable persons. 

In any case, when a released prisoner is eligible he usually 

receives only emergency aid— the minimum amount for a day or two— and 

It usually takes him, depending on the state's regulations, four to 

eight hours of filling out forms and waiting in line to receive such 

assistance. In short, welfare assistance is not an attractive source of 

help among released prisoners, and is used only in extreme emergencies. 

Loans 

Only a minority of states (18) have any loans available for 
released prisoners. And, of the states that do, loans are a rare occur- 
rence; most states report lending money to only three or four men a year. 
Usually, the money comes out of inmate aid funds and it is given only 

^Alabama, Arkansas, Cal ifornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawai i , 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

Alaska, District of Columbia, Georgia, Iowa, Lou is iana , .Mary land, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, i^ew Mexico, North Carol ina. Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas* 

^Colorado, Florida, Kentucky, Nebraska. 

^Arizona, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 
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under extreme conditions. Michigan and Wisconsin are the exceptions, 
having provided loans to 320 and 400 men a year, respectively. 

Cost of Maintaining Prisoners 

Our final table (Table 8) presents information on the average 
costs of maintaining a man in prison for one day. The average (not 
weighted by the state's prison population) of all state averages is 
$9.99 per man per day. These costs do not include capital costs or 
deprec iat ion. 

There is considerable variation throughout the country. The 
New England states report the highest amounts, averaging $14.82 per day, 
and the Southern states report the lowest, averaging less than $5.00 
per day. In part, these differences reflect the differentials in wage 
rates for guards, since 90 per cent of prison costs go for custodial 
functions. But it also reflects whether a prison system provides its 
own food by farming and raising their own 1 i vestock--pract ices which 
are more frequent in the South than elsewhere. 

There are two ways of looking at these costs. They are very 
low because the inmates provide most of the institutional services-- 
cleaning, repairing, laundry, food raising, slaughtering and butchering- 
at extreme low wages (in most states, less than $1.00 a day). 

On the other hand, in absolute terms these costs are vsry high. 
Couldn't the money be spent in 2 better way--in a way that would help 
an ex-prisoner avoid returning to prison? If a prison releases a man 

« 

with $20 or $50 gate money to start life anew» is it any wonder that 
many nen return soon after? 

No one knows, of course, whether financial aid to released 
prisoners would help reduce recidivism. But the Manpower Administration 



TABLE 8 

COST PER DAY OF MAINTAINING PRISONERS BY STATE AND CENSUS REGIONS 



Regions 



Average 
Cost 



States 



Cost 



Northeast 



i>)ew England 



Middle Atlantic 



\0.k9 



( Maine 
Vermont 
New Hanpsh 1 re 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 

f New York 

f Pennsylvania 

^ New Jersey 



S 9.0<4 
21.97 
8.6U 
15.31 
15.07 
18.87 

13.51 
7-00 
10.96 



f South Atlantic 



South 



8.60 



East South Central 



West South Central 



U.U5 



U.69 



Delaware 


7.50 


District of Columbia 


13.70 


Maryland 


lit. 00 


Virginia 


7.00 


West Virginia 


9.32 


North Carolina 


8.93 


South Carol ina 


5.17 


Georgia 


5.68 


Florida 


6.08 


Kentucky 


5.50 


Tennessee 


5.t»8 


A 1 abama 


*».93 


Mississippi 


1.90 


Oklahoma 


'♦.33 


Arkansas 


5.75 


Louisiana 


5.50 


Texas 


3.16 



/• East North Central 



North Central 



11.97 



West North Central 



9.78 



Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
I lllnois 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Missouri 



10.69 
8.56 
16.89 
10.00 
13.69 

12.05 
8.90 
12.09 
11.00 
8.25 
9.75 

6.<4i» 



r Pacific 



West 



13.85 



Mountain 



11.33 



r Alaska 

j Washington 

/ Oregon 

I California 

V. Hawaii 



< 



/•Nevada 
Utah 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
^Colorado 



17.50 
16.36 
12.81 
2.60 
20.09 

10.96 
11.23 
7.51 
7.32 
23.69 
11.00 
7.67 
11.23 



Average of All State Averages 



9.99 
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COST TO MAINTAIN ONE MAN IN PRISON FOR ONE DAY— 1971 
(Average Excluding Capital Expenditures) 



Number 

Cost Per Day of States 

Less than $4.00 3 

%k.QQ to $7.99 18 

$8.00 to $11.99 15 

$12.00 to $15.99 9 

$16.00 to $19.99 3 

$20.00 to $2U.OO 3 

Total 51 



through an experimental research project in Maryland, is trying to find 
the answer. Similarly, in the State of Washington, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Agency is supporting a program of financial aid to released 
prisoners. Hopefully, these efforts may show the states how they might 
better spend their money. 

'This study (known as the LIKE Project) is being conducted by 
Kenneth J. Lenihan of the Bureau of Social Science Research under 
Contract No. 82-11-71-^5 for the Manpower Administration of the Department 
of Labor. 
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PROVISIONS FOR "GATE MONEY" IN STATE STATUTES-- 1971 



State and C i tat ion 
Alabama 

Ala. Code, Titl. kS, §55 
(1958) 



Prov is ion 

For Prisoners serving less than 5 years, 
an amount equal to $10. For prisoners 
serving more than 5 years, an amount 
equal to $10 to $2/year. 

Delegates rule-making power to the prison 
commi ss ioner . 



Alaska 

Alaska Stat. Ann. §33.30.030 
(1962) 

Arizona _^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ariz. Rev. Stat. Ann. S31-228(B) (up to $35) and transportation. 
(Supp. 1970) 



Up to $50. Also provides for clothing 



Arkansas 

Ark. Stat. Ann. IU6-IU1 
(1964) 



Cal ifornia 

Cal. Penal Code S5060 (1970) 
Cal. Penal Code §2713 



Connect icut 

Conn. Gen. Stat. Ann. §5U-131 
(Supp. 1970) 



Delaware 

Del . Code Ann. §6539 
(Supp. 1968) 

District of Columbia 



Equal to $10 "unless the record on such 
prisoner shows that he has property or 
funds sufficient to make such Immediate 
provision for himself." (Repealed 1971.) 

"The Director of Corrections may assist 
persons discharged, paroled, or otherwise 
released from confinement in an institution 
of the department and may secure employ- 
ment for them, and for such purpbses he 
may employ necessary officers and employees, 
may purchase tools, and give any other 
assistance that, in his Judgment, he 
deems proper for purpose of carrying out 
the objects and spirits of this section." 



Colorado 

Colo. Rev. Stat. Ann. §105-^-19 $25 
(1963) 



Currently, no provision (previous pro- 
vision repealed). The cited section 
provides that the Commissioner of 
Corrections shall use ''all reasonable 
efforts'' to help all paroled and dis- 
charged convicts to secure employment. 

Provides for payments within the budget 
and regulations. Clothing and transpor* 
tation if family is indigent. 

Up to $50. 
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State and Citation 
Florida 

Fla. Stat. Ann. %3kk.5^ 
(1971 Supp.) 

Georgia 

Ga. Code Ann. S77-3I7 
(Supp. 1970) 

Hawa i i 

Haw. Rev. Laws §353-15 
(Supp. 1970) 

Idaho 

111 inois 

111. Ann. Stat., ch. 108, 
1107 (a) (Smith-Hurd Supp. 
1971) 

Ind iana 

Ind. Ann. Stat. §13-1525 
(1956) 

Iowa 

Iowa Code Ann. %2(A.Uk 
(Supp. 1971) 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Lou i s iana 

La. Rev. Stat., Tit. 15 §866 
(1967) 

Ha I ne 

Maryland 

Hassachuset ts 

Mass. Ann. Laws., ch. 127> §1^2 
(1965) 



Provision 



No money, provides for transportat ion< 



Equal to $25, clothing and transportation 
for felons. 



Up to $100 plus clothing^ 



No provision 

Up to $50 ''detertnined by the Department 
[of Public Safety] upon the basis of 
need.'' Also provides transportation. 



Between $15 and $25 



Up to $100 "based on individual need as 
determined by the warden.'' The warden 
may keep one -ha If of the reward and remit 
it to the prisoner within 21 days after 
discharge. (The amount was raised from 
$50 in 1970.) 

5c/day of prison earnings is retained 
and paid to the prisoner on release. 
Prisoner can make from 10c to 40( a day. 

Equal to $5; also provides for trans- 
portation and clothing. 

Equal to $20 if prisoner has served 2 
years; otherwise, $iO. 



No provision. 
No prov is ion. 
Up to $50, plus clothing 
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State and Citation 



Michigan 

Mich. Comp. Laws Ann. 
§800.62 (1^68) 
8791-237 



Minnesota 

Minn. Stat. Ann. S2U3.2U 
(Supp. 1971) 

Mississippi 

Miss. Code Ann. §79^9 

(Supp. 1970) 



M issouri 

Mo. Ann. Stat., S2I6.350 
(Vernons 1962) 
Op. Atty. Gen. No. 25, 
Duvall, 1-3-61. 

Montana 

Mont. Rev. Code Ann. §80-l906 
(1965) 

Nebraska 

Neb. Rev. Stat., §83-^26 
(1966) 

Nevada 

Nev. Rev. Stat., §209-500 
0967) 

New Hampshi re 

N. H. Rev. Stat. Ann. 

§622:16 (Supp. 1970) 

New Jersey 

N. J. Stat. Ann. §30:4-114 
(Supp. 1970) 

New Mexico 

N. M. Stat. Ann §41-17-8 
(Supp. 1969) 

New York 

N. Y. Correc. Law S125 
(McKinney Supp. 1970) 
•2187, 189 



Provls ion 



Between $10 and $25* 

Pa ''o lees may receive a loan of up to 

$40» payable within 90 days. Failure 

to pay off the loan results in revocation 

of parole. 

One-half of prison earnings are retained 
and paid on release. The prisoner is 
given up to $100. 

1 year = $15 

1-10 years = $25 

10-20 years = $75 

More than 20 years » $100 

Equal to $25 



Up to $25* If paroled to the custody 
of another state^ $5- 



Equal to $30 upon certification of 
financial need. A Bible is furnished 
each literate discharged prisoner. 

Equal to $25. 



Up to $30. 



State Board of Control sets amount 
^'subject to appropriations 



Up to $100. 



Between $20 and $40. 

A portion of prison earnings are also 

turned over on release. 



I 
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State and Citation 

North Carol ina 

N. C. Gen. Stat., S1^8-18 

(Supp. 1969) 
Ohio 

North Dakota 

N. D. Cent. Code §12-^7-31 
(I960) 

Okl ahoma 

Okla. Stat. Ann., tit. 57* S513 
(1969) 

Oregon 

Ore. Rev. Stat. §421.125 (1969) 
Pennsylvania 

Pa. Stat. , tit. 61 . §376 
(Purdons Supp. 1970) (Repealed) 

Rhode Island 

R. I. Gen. Laws Ann. §13-2-45 
(1969) 

South Carol ina 

S. C. Code Ann. §55-338 (1962) 
South Dakota 

S. D. Comp. Laws §24-5-3 (1967) 
Tennessee 

Tenn. Code Ann. §41-342 (1956) 
Texas 

Tex. Civ. Stat. Ann., Tit. 108, 
Art. 6166m (Vernon's 1970) 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vt. Stat. Ann., tit. 28, §258 
(1970) 

V { rg i n i a 

Va. Code Ann. §53-219 
(Supp. 1970) 

Wash ington 

Wash. Rev. Code §72.08.343 
(Supp. 1959) 

West Virginia 



Provision 

Payment of portion of earnings, up to 
$1 a day. 



No provision. 
Up to $5. 



Warden may supplement prison earnings 
up to $25. 



Warden "shal 1" supplement prison earnings 
up to $100. 

The old provision was repealed in 1965* 
and a work release program was substituted. 



If the prisoner served a sentence of 
one year or more, he is awarded not less 
than $20. 

Provides clothes and transportation only. 



Sum to be determined by Board of Charities 
and Corrections. 

$30 for parolee; 75 for dischargee. 



Equal to $50 after serving one year, 
taking into consideration his earnings 



No provision. 
Travel costs. 

Up to $25. 



Equal to $40 unless prisoner has ample 
funds of his own. (Repealed 1971 •) 



No provision. 
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State and Citation Provision 



Wisconsin Equal to $10. 

Wise. Stat. Ann. §53.13 (1957) 

Wyoming Up to $70. 

Wyo. Stat. Ann. §7-378 (1957) 
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